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CON- 

Cgnco'rporal. adj. [from concorporo, Latin, to incorporate. 7 
Of the fame body. j^-cf 

i d Congo rporat e. v. a. [ from con and corpus. J TTo 
unite in one mafe or fubftance. 

When we concorporatc the fign with the fignification, we 
conjoin the word with the fpirit. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

ConcorporaTion. n.f. [from concorporatc.] Union in one 
mafs; intimate mixture. Diet. 

Co 7 n course, n.f. [ concur fus , Latin.] 

1 . I lie confluence of many perfons or things to one place. 

Do all the nightly guards. 

The city’s watches, with the people’s fears,. 

Idle concourfe of all good men, hr ike thee nothing? B John/ 

'I he coalition of the good frame of the univerfe was not 
the produdl of chance, or fortuitous concourfe of particles of 
matter. . Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his fkill, 

With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. The perfons aflembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part, 

_ The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. Dryd. Virg. Mn. 

3. The point of junction or inter fedtion of two bodies. 

So foon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, fo as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glafs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes ; the drop will begin to move towards the concourfe 
ct the glafles, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, ’till it arrives at that concourfe of the glafles. Newton. 

Con CRemaTion. n.f [from concremO, Lat. to burn together.] 
T he acb of burning many things together: Diet. 

Co'ncrement. n.f. [from concrefco , Latin.] The mafs 
formed by concretion ; a collection of matter growing to- 
gether. 

There is the cchefion of the matter into a more loofe con- 
fiftency, like clay, and thereby it is prepared to the concrement 
of a pebble or flint. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Co ncrf.'scence. n.f [from concrefco, Lat.] The act or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of feparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a fubftance perfect, nor inchoate, how 
any other fubftance fhould thence take concrefeence hath not 
been taught. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

i o OONC.RE 7 1 E. v. n. [concrefco, Latin.] 71 o coalefce into 
one mafs ; to grow by the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 
cryftalline, is equally diftufed throughout the body of it. IVoodw. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of fome who died of the plague, cou^l not be 
made to concrete , by reafon of the putrefa&ion already begun. 

Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

To Concre'te. v. a. To form by concretion; to form by 
the coalition of fcattered pai tides. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bodies, that 
are concreted out of others, is beyond all difpute : we fee it in 
the meteors. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Concrete, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coalition of feparate par- 
ticles into one mafs. 

The firll: concrete ftate, or confident furface of the chaos, 
muft be of the fame figure as the luft liquid ftate. Burnet. 

2 . In logick. Not abftract ; applied to a fubjedt. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thofe 
concrete names, God and man, when we fpeak of Chrift, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room 3 fo that, for truth of 
ipeech, it fkilleth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
hath created the world, and the fon of man by his death hath 
laved it; or elfe that the fon of man did create, and the fon of 
God died to fave the world. Hooker, b. v. feet. 53. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do alfo either 
exprefs or imply, or refer to fome fubje£t to which it belongs ; 
as white, round, long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead : 
but thefe are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fenfe ; for a foci, a philofopher, and many other concretes, are 
fubftantives, as well as knavery, folly and philofophy, which 
are the ab (tract terms that belong to them. Watts’s Logick. 

Co'ncrete. n.f. A mafs formed by concretion ; or union of 
various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a porous con- 
crete, the proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be fo much the greater. Bentley s Sermons. 

ConcreTei. y. adv. [from concrete.] In a manner including 
the fubjedt with the predicate; not abftradtly. 

Sin confidered not abftra£tedly for the mere aeft of obli- 
quity, but concretely , with fuch a fpecial depcndance of it upon 
the will as ferves to render the* agent guilty. Norris. 

Concre'ten ess. n.f. [from concrete.] Coagulation; collec- 
tion of fluids into a folid mafs. Diet. 

Concretion, n.f [from concrete.] 

The acb of concreting ; coalition. 

The mafe formed by a coalition of feparate particles. 
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Some plants upon the top of the fea, are fuppofed to *rnw 
of fome -concretion of flime from the water, where the fo 
ftirreth little. Bacon’s Natural Ui// Cr , N " 

Heat, m general, doth not refolve and attenuate the mire- 
o( a human body; for too great heat will produce cmcritiml 

/ Arbuthnot on Alim 

Co ncretive. adj. [from concrete.] Having the power to D ro’ 
duce concretions; coagulative. F 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aferibe 
their induration to cold, but unto falinous fpirit, or concretise 
juices. Brown’s V tdgar Errours, b. ii c 7 

Con creature, n.f [from concrete.] A mafs formed by coal 
gulation. ; 

Concu'binage. n. f [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus , Latin.] 
I he acb of Jiving with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punifhed with death by the ancient heathens * 
was permitted. Broome’s Notes on the Ody T 

CON. CU BINE, n.f [concubina, Lat.] A woman kept in for- 
nication ; a whore ; 2. ftrumpet. 

I know, I am too mean to be your queen; 

* And yet too good to be your concubine. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
When his great friend was fuitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, he denied him : afterwards, when a concubine of his 
made the fame fuit, he granted it to her ; and faid, Such fuits 
were to be granted to whores. Bacon. 

He caufed him to paint one of his concubines , called 
Campafpe, who had the greateft fhare in his afte&ion. 

Dryden’s Difrefnoy. 

The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives place 
To mortal concubines of frelh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCU'LCAT E. v. a. [ conculco , Latin.] To tread or 
trample under foot Didt. 

ConculcaTion. n.f [coti.ulcatio, Latin.] Trampling with 

^ the ‘feet. & Dim. 

Concupiscence, n.f [concupifcentia, Latin.] Irregular de- 
fire; libidinous wifh ; luft; lechery. 

We know even fecret concupifcence to be fin, and are made 
fearful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker, b. i. 

I11 our faces evident the figns 
Of foul concupifcence ; whence evil ftore, 

Ev’n fhame, the laft of evils. Milton’s Paradife Lofe, h. ix. 
Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupifcence and fenfual pleafures, another to 
blood-thirftinefs : it would di (cover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been over run with recently invented 
v *ce. Bentley s Sermons. 

CONCUTISCENT. adj. [ccnntpifens, Latin.] Libidinous; 
lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my chafte body 
To his concupifeent intemperate luft, 

Releafe my brother ! Shakefp. Meafime for Meafure. 

Concupisce / nti al. adj. [from concupifeent.] Relating to 
concupifcence. Diet. 

ConcupEscible. adj. [ concupifeibilis , Lat.] Im prefling defire; 
eager; defirous; inclining to the purfuit or attainment of any 
thing. 

The fchools reduce all the paffions to thefe two heads, the 
concupifeible and irafcible appetite. South’s Sermons. 

To CONCU 7 R. v. n. [concurro, Latin.] 

1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hardly allow 
them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft concur. Temple. 

2 . To agree ; to join in one adtion, or opinion. 

Acts which fhall be done by the greater part of my execu- 
tors, (hall be as valid and erredlual as if all my executors had 
concurred in the fame. Swift’s Lafl Will. 

3. It has with before the perfon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil (imply to concur with the heathens, either in 
opinion or action; and that conformity with them is only 
then a difgrace, when we follow them in that they do amifs, 
or generally in that they do without reafon. Hooker, b. iv. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one concurs. 

Their affections were known to concur to the moft defperate 
counfels. Clarendon. 

* Extremes in nature equal good produce, 

Extremes in man concur to general ule. Pope , Epife. iii. 

5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profeffion, concurring 
with a bad life, is only to deny Chrift with a greater lo- 
lemnity. South s Sermons. 

Teftimony is the argument; and, if fair probabilities o( 
reafon concur with it, this argument bath all the ftrength it 
can have. Tillotfen, Sermon i. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint power. 

When outward caufes concur, the idle are fooneft fei'zed 
by this infection. Colacr on the Spleen. 

CoNCUpRENCE. 1 r rc , . V 

^ / V n.f [ from concur J 

Concurrency. ) J L 

1. Union; affociation ; conjuntftion. 

We have no oiher meafure but our own ideas, with the 
concurrence of other probable reafons, to perluade us. Locke. 

2. Agreement; 
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-Vreement ; adt of joining in any defign, or meafures*. 

Their concurrence in perluafion, about (ome materia* points 
bcl#ncdng to the fame polity, is not ftrange. Hooker, Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be imputed 
to the irreverence the judges were in. Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal concurrence 
of nobles and people. Siuift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Combination of many agents or circumftances. 

Struck with thefe great concurrences of tilings. Crajhaw. 
He views our behaviour in every concurrence of arraus, and 
fees us engage in all the poftibilities of action. Addif. Speclat. 

4. Affiftance; help. 

From thefe fublime images we collcdt the greatnefs of the 
work, and the neceffity of the divine concurrence to it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right; common claim. 

‘ A bifhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
of jurifdidtion between him and the archdeacon. Ayliffe . 

Concurrent, adj. [from concur.] 

I. Adting in conjundtion ; agreeing in the fame adt; contri- 
buting to the fame event ; concomitant in agency. 

I join with thefe laws the perfonal prefence of the king’s 
fon, as a concurrent caufe of this reformation. Davies on Ireland. 

For without the concurrent con lent of all thefe three parts 
of the legislature, no fuch lav/ is or am be made. Hale. 

, All combin’d, 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind ; 

And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire; 

For ftill our kindred fouls had one defire. Dryden’s Fables, 
l. Conjoined; aflociate ; concomitant. 

There is no difference between the concurrent echo and the 
iterant, but the quicknefs or flownefs of the return. Bacon. 
Concurrent, n. f. [from concur.] That which concurs; a 
contributory caufe. 

'Fo all affairs of importance there are three neceffary con- 
currents, without which they can never be difpatched ; time, 
'induftry, and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

CONCUSSION, n.f. [concvffeo, Lat.] The adt of fhaking; 
agitation ; tremefadfiotu 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous cities, 
hath diffipated peffilent air; which may be from the concuffeon 
of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 127. 

'I here want not inflances of fuch an univerfal concuffeon of 
the whole globe, as muff needs imply an agitation of the 
whole abyfs. V/oodward’s Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

1 he ffrong concufp.on on the heaving tide, 

Roll'd back the veil'd to the ifland’s fide. Pope’s Odyffeey. 
ConcuTsive. adj. [concujjus, Latin.] Having the power or 
quality of fhaking. 

To CONDEMN, v. a. [condemno, Latin.] 

1. Fo find guilty ; to doom to punifhment ; contrary to abfolve. 

My confidence hath a thouiand feveral tongues. 

And every tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 

And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Is he found guilty ? 

Y es truly, is he, and condemn’d upon’t. Sh. Hen. VIII. 

Confidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab- 
folve, and pronounces abfolution where it ought to condemn. 

‘ Fiddes’s Sermons. 

2. It has to before the pun ifh merit. 

I he (on of man fhall be betrayed unto the feribes, and 
they fhzf condemn him to death. Mat. xx. 18. 

3. io cenfure; to blame; to declare criminal; contrary to 

approve. J 

Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ffart, 

^ v hen all tnat is within him does condemn 

Itfelf for being there r Sbakefpcare’ s Macbeth. 

I he poet who fiouriftied in the feene, is condemned in the 

rUC Ji e - , „ . Dryden’s eSn. Preface. 

He who was fo unjuft as to do his brother an injury, will 
f ca rce be lo juft as to condemn himfelf for it. ' Locke. 

1 hey who approve my conduct in this particular, are much 
more numerous than thole who condemn it. Spectator, N°. 488 

4- I o fine. 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jerufalem, and 

_ the land in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Chro. 

5 - J o fiiow guilt by contraft. 

I be righteous that is dead fhall condemn the ungodly which 
are living. Wifd'w 16 

Con df/mn able. adj. [from condemn.] Blameable ; culpable * 

which ft VT? andS ur the print of a cau ^ron in afhes, 

r ‘ t0 °bferve were condemnable fuperftition. Brown 

b?which T,0N - Latin -] The fentence 

y which any one is doomed to punifliment; the a& of con- 

demmng ; the ftate of being condemned. 
r „„ 1 , ls therefore now no condemnation to them. Rom viii 

?affinS 3 

inKndSnl iCf* ‘^i ^ lenience, is like the 

.1..,-. JZs.',rs!i;hTt .*£ < ***"* h ~ i ■" 

Government of the Tongue. 
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Conde'mner. n.f. [from condemn.] A blamer ; a cenfurer ; 

a cenfor. ' c , . 

Some few are the only refufers and condmners or this ca- 

tholick practice. ' Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Condensable, adj [from condenfate.] That which is capable 
of condenfation ; that which can be drawn or compreiieti 
into a narrower compafs. 

'T his agent meets with refiftance in the moveable, and not 
being in the utmoft extremity of denfity, but condenfable yet 
further, every refiftance works fomething upon the mover 
to condenfe it. . . ^igby on the Soul. 

To Condensate, v.a. [condenfe, Latin.] Io condense ; 
to make thicker. 

To Condensate, v.n. To grow thicker. 

Condensate, adj. [condenfatus, Latin.] Made thick; con- 
den fed ; compreffed into lefs (pace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or condenfate, 
moft white, as it appeareth by the hail and fnow. Feacham * 

Condensation, n.f. [from condenfate.] I he adt of thicken- 
ing anybody, or making it more grofs and weighty. Oppofitc 
to rarefaction. 

if by natural arguments it may be proved, that Water, by 
condenfation, may become earth ; the fame realon teacheth, 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

By water-glaffes the .account was not regular ; for, from 
attenuation and condenfation , the hours were fhorter in hot 
weather than in cold. Brown’s Vulgar ^Errours, b.v. c. 18. 

The fupply of its moifture is by rains and fnow, and dews 
and condenfation of vapours, and perhaps by fubterraneous 
paflages. Bentley. 

ToCONDF/NSE. v. a. [condenfe, Latin.] To make any body 
more thick, dole, and weighty ; to drive or attract the parts 
of any body nearer to each other. Oppofed to rarefy ; to in- 
fpiffate. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he muft needs, as the fun, 
raife many envious exhalations ; which, condenfed by a popular 
odium, were capable to caft a cloud upon the brighteft merit. 

King Charles. 

Some lead their youth abroad, while {ome. condenfe 
Their liquid ftore, and fome in cells dlfpefne. Dryd. Virg. 
Such denfe and folid ftrata arreft the afeending vapour, 
flop it at the furface of the earth, and collect and condenfe 
it there. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

To Ccnde'nse. v. n. To grow clofe and weighty; to with- 
draw its parts into a narrow compafs. 

The. water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
prefently there condenfe into little (tones. Boyle’s Sccpf. Chym . 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce into 
fmall parcels, become firll of that bignefs whereby azure muft: 
be refleded, before they can conftitute other colours. Newton. 

Condense, adj. [from the verb*] Thick; denfe; conden- 
fated ; dole ; maffy ; weighty. 

They might be feparated without confociating into the huge 
^ condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley s Sermons . 

Conde'nser. n.J. [from condenfe.] A ftrong metalline veftel, 
wherein to crowd the air, by means of a lyringe faftened 

‘ her£ *°- , . Quincy. 

Londe nsity. u. f [from condenfe.] T he ftate of being con- 
denfed ; condenfation ; denfenefs ; denfity. 

Co'nders. n. f [conduire, French.] 

Such as (band upon high places near the fea-coaft, at the 
time of herring-fiftiing, to make figns to the fifliers which 
way the (hole of herrings paffeth, which may better appear to 
fuch as (land upon fome high cliff, by a kind of blue colour 
that the fifli caufeth in the water, than to thofe that be in the 
mips. Thefe be likewife called huers, by likelihood of the 
French buyer , exdamare, and balkers. Comd 

^ LMn^]^ S ‘ v - ru [condefeendre, Fr. from defeendo , 

X ' ,-T° d ^P art froi j} tjie privileges of fuperiority bv a voluntary 
(ubmiifion; to fink willingly to equal terms with inferiours * 
to looth by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and condefcending. air 
when he that inftruds feems to be the enquirer. Watts. 

2. To confent to do more than mere juftice can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, 

In gracious clemency does condfeccnd. 

On thefe conditions, to become your friend. Dryd. hid. Em. 
Fie did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; but con- 
dejeended to it as moft accommodate to their prefent ftate. 

3. Toftoop; tobend; to yield ; 

_ Oan they think me io broken, fo debas’d J 

With corporal fervitude,- that my mind ever 

Will condcfeend to fuch abfurd commands ? 7\/r n 

. Nor fhall my refolution ' ^ 

Difarm itfelf, nor condcfeend to parly 
W ith fool ifh hopes. 74 » , 0 , 
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